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electric-line company alone fifty motor-men were taken within a
week. We ourselves lost our second cook. Osaka reported that the
annual tennis tournament and other athletic contests scheduled for
this week have all been cancelled as they would require space for
many students travelling in the trains which are needed for other
reasons. Osaka also reported that considerable gloom and an atmo-
sphere of increasing tensity were evident and that there was a general
conviction that something is about to happen which can only be
guessed at.

This movement became so intense that no foreigners were allowed
to pass through the Inland Sea or to travel on trains which would
necessitate their crossing the ferry between Shimonoseki and Fusan,
an interference with normal traffic which caused the greatest hard-
ship to Americans who wished to get to Shanghai to sail for the
United States on a certain date. It was only at the beginning of
August, however, that this situation became critical through the
taking off of all Japanese ships sailing to the United States and the
difficulty, and in most cases the impossibility, of even getting to
Shanghai.
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Part of a long letter received from a British friend who spent the
past two or three years in Tokyo is worth quoting, because it is rather
beautifully expressed and it indicates a fact that I have long known,
namely, that many Englishmen, even those who seem inarticulate,
have in their natures a marked degree of sentiment and appreciation
which their constitutional British inhibitions generally prevent their
revealing. I believe that it may be largely due to his intimate associa-
tion with Americans during his stay in Japan that this man has so
effectively broken through those inhibitions and can express himself
so openly. I went down to the station to see him off.

I cannot let Thursday pass, and be gone for ever, without putting
on record how very deeply I appreciate your coming to see me off
at the station.

Not only do I look on it as due to your friendship, which I value
so highly, but as to the honour which I felt, that our beloved
Doyen should take the trouble to come all that way just for a few
minutes; particularly with all you had to do, before leaving that
day for Karuizawa, just as others were leaving for Chusenji.

You came despite all that, only to join with others in a last
good-bye and god-speed to me no doubt, but it was one of those
small things which keep alive the flame of love, devotion, and respect,
which some have no power even to kindle.

It was very hard leaving you, and all the others, together with
whom I have had such a wonderfully happy time. I rejoice that